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most vertiginous precipices, and endeavour to form
some sort of image of all you must be able to see in
the depths and away across the plains.

I wonder what Larochefoucauld, Labruyere, and
Vauvenargues1 would think if they happened to read
your book in Hades? And what would old Montaigne
say? In any case I know of a number of aphorisms
that would make Larochefoucauld, for instance, envy
you most profoundly.

With hearty thanks and best wishes for your health,

Yours,

J. BURCKHARDT.

BTJRCKHARDT TO NIETZSCHE.

Bale, July 20, 1881.
DEAR FRIEND :2

I am still turning over the leaves of your extraor-
dinarily rich book with great relish. As you sus-
pected, it is quite true there is a good deal of it that
goes against my grain, but then my grain is not neces-
sarily the only true grain. What I am principally
and especially grateful to you for (as I have already
been in the case of your earlier works, particularly
"Human-all-too-Human," etc.), is the daring point of
view from which you envisage the life of antiquity. I
myself had the germs of a few of your ideas, but you
see everything so clearly, and your glance carries so

*B. was like N., an admirer of these French Moralists.
2 A letter of thanks on the receipt of Nietzsche's "Dawn of
Day/'